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Minister, the Sovereign would be forced to agree to a dissolu-
tion.
A further duty of the Sovereign is to confer peerages,
though she does so on the advice of her Ministers. Normally
this is not a matter which gives rise to controversy, but on at
least two occasions of importance the Sovereign agreed if
necessary to create sufficient new Peers to ensure that the will
of the Commons would prevail.18 In neither of these two
cases was the threat carried out and it seems unlikely that
such a threat will ever be necessary in the future as the Com-
mons, under the provisions of the Parliament Acts, can under
certain circumstances send Bills for the Royal Assent without
the agreement of the House of Lords.
Any Bill which has passed both Houses of Parliament19
requires the Royal Assent before it becomes law, and Acts of
Parliament begin with the formula, "Be it enacted by the
Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons,
in this present Parliament assembled, and by authority of the
same-----" The right of withholding the royal assent has now
fallen into disuse, and no Sovereign has refused to assent to a
Bill since zyoy.20
At the beginning of every session the Sovereign (or, in
her absence, the Lord Chancellor) reads to the Lords and
Commons a document known as the "Speech from the
Throne." This document is not the personal speech of the
Sovereign but a statement of Government policy composed
by the Cabinet. After the Speech has been delivered, it is
debated in both Houses of Parliament.
18 In 1832 and 19x1; see p. 40,
1& Or has passed through the Commons but which, under the provi-
sions of the Parliament Acts of 1911 and 1949, has not been agreed to by the
Lords.
20 In that year Queen Anne rejected a Scottish Militia Bill.